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The Week. 


MUE old year has closed, as it opened, in much dou) t and misgiv- 

ing, both in polities and business. The Presidential difficulty, 
which weighed.on everybody’s mind on the first of last January, 
was happily cleared away, and has been succeeded by the Siiver 
movement, which nobody at that time anticipated, but which we 
cannot help believing will also pass by with less damage than many 
people now fear. The glowing anticipations with which many good 
souls fed their fancy about Mr. Haves during the canvass have 
been supplanted by many depressing realities, but then it may 
be safely said to these excitable persons, that just as they 
were then mistaken in their elation they are now mistaken 
in their depression. He is now in the midst of the inevita- 
ble reaction, but it too will pass. Under the finaneial and 
political confusion which has marked the surface of affairs 
business has been slowly, very slowly it is true, recovering; the 
South has been pacified; it is not yet a model community, but life 
and property, including the wages of labor, are safer in it than they 
have been since the Revolution. The horrible corruption of the 
carpet-bag period has ceased, but it has unhappily been succeeded 
by a repudiation mania which promises to ruin the credit of those 
States for fifty years to come, and make them Federal beggars 
for all their internal improvements. Last January, Russia had 


just begun to threaten Turkey, and most people expected a 


feebler resistance and stronger attack, but the end now in plain 


view is what all anticipated—the virtual expulsion of the Turks | 


from the European family of nations, to which they sheuld never 
have been admitted, and the virtual extinction of their Empire, 
which has probably been the cause of more human misery than all 
other political evils put together during the last four hundred years. 
France has passed through a crisis which was utterly unexpected, 
and which, for a while, threatened the present form of government 
with ruin, but has ended by strengthening it enormously. In other 
quarters the old year has been one of unusual tranquillity. It is safe 
to say that onthe whole it has been one of solid advance in civilization, 
for civilization comes not less through rude awakenings and undeceiv- 
ings than through solid achievement. There seems nothing but the 
overthrow of the silver swindle needed for our entrance en several 
years at least of healthy prosperity. 

The old year has left us a new form of fraud, which gees by the 
fine name of “ rehypothecation,” 
the purpose. This linguistic ornamentation of rascality has become 
very common and amusing. To “scale a debt,” or “ readjust ” it, 
means to cheat a creditor out of some part of what you owe him 
in any ease in which he has no legal protection; to ‘*remonetize sil- 
ver,” or “bring back the dollar of your fathers,” means to cheat 
your creditor out of ten per cent., while apparently paying him the 
full amount due to him. This last is, however, the only case in 
which knavery is covered with a veil of sentiment. We may re- 
mark, while on this topic, that no advocates of the silver fraud are 
so repulsive as the ministers and religious editors who have taken it 
up, as many have done in the West, and probably none so mis- 
chievous, because they appear to make the movement all right on 
its moral or hinder part, while the “laies” are quibbling and lving 
out in front over * the finance ” of it. None of their articles which 
have come under our notice, however, reveal even an imperfect 
knowledge of the subject, while the ethics of them look as if the 
authors had studied ethics in other worlds than ours. 

Mr. Wm. E. Chandler; of New Hampshire, one-of the most active 
of the Republican managers during the late Presidential count, Las 


< 


repledging being too common for 


furnished the principal political topic of the week, in the shape ofa 
long and elaborate attack on President Haves, ina letter 


tothe Republicans of New Hampshire.” Mr. Chandle1 


great statesman, or aman te be much respected from any q t of 
view, but he is undoubtedly an adreit and unserupuler 

and what he says is worth attention as a pretty geod indication of 
What all the machine-men are thinking or intending. That hr 
not easily satisfied about the South may be interred from the fact 
that after making a terrible uprear about Southern © outrages 
negroes before the late Presidential cleetion, cn tneing iter 


the withdrawal of the treeps that the cutrages had ceased, le 
declared that “to the thoughtful man” the absence of out 

was far more alarming and suggestive than their frequency, which 
drew from the Springtield Jtepudlican the very just observat 

“ What an ass Bill Chandler is!” The substance of + Bill’s * ace 
sation against Mr. Hayes is that he was distinetly nominated 
elected as a * bloody shirt” candidate: that he oO understecd it 
himself, as was shown in his letter of acceptance and the letter he 
wrote Nov. &, when he thought he had been defeated, deporing 
the fate of the poor negro under Tilden. Chandler further truly re 
marks that the “campaign was carried on, as far as methods and 
utterances were concerned, in no respects differently from the cam 
paigns of 1868 and 1872"; * the * bloody shirt,’ as it is termed, was 
freely waved, and Governor Hayes himself urged prominent pu 
men to put forward as our best argument 1 
and solid South.” We shall only observe on this that, if Chandler 
and his kind had their way, the campaign of 1-96, or even ef 1916, 
would also be conducted * in no respects diflerently from the eam 


paigns of 1:68 and 1872." 


He then goes on to show that this understanding was adhered to 


faithfully in the dealings of the Republican party with the Retu 
ing Boards, in which, we may add, Chandler himself was a prime 


mover. What these were in Louisiana he relates in a passage so r 
markable for shamelessness and audacity that we reproduce it entire : 

‘In Louisiana, however, there had been thrown into the ballot 
boxes over 7,000 more votes for the Tilden than for the Haves elec- 
tors, and to make Hayes President it became necessary for the Re- 
turning Board, acting under peeuliar loeal laws, to throw out more 
than 7,800 Tilden votes on account of alleged murder, riet, and in 
timidation preventing a tair and 1 n certain parishes, 
To perform this extraordinary, even if justifiable, work in the face 
of an armed and infuriated Democracy, required men of undaunted 
courage; and such courage the Returning Board possessed. It re- 
quired, also, that the Board should have assurances that the na- 
tional exigeneyv demanded its performance: that the moral senti- 
ment of the North would approve it, and that they themselves 
should be protected from evil consequences to be apprehended from 
the violence of a mob government, which it was known would be 
established by one Nicholls, a pretend r to the office of Governor 
against Stephen B. Packard, wlo was sure to be found elected Gov- 
ernor if the Hayes electors should be found to bave been chosen.” 
He therefore accuses the President of a gross breach of faith. 
When one considers the character of the men composing the Re- 
turning Board from whem this ** courage” was required, one has no 
difficulty in believing that they would have thrown out not 7,000 
only, but 50,000, had ‘the national exigency required it.” We re- 
call nothing at this moment in political literature more impudent 
than the foregoing, and shall take leave of * Bill” and his revela- 
tions with the remark that Mr. Sherman denies, for himself and his 
associates of the Grant Commission, that there is any truth in Chan- 
Gler’s charge that they gave the Returning Board the assurances 
needed to keep up its ** courage.” 


The Tennessee Legislature has adjourned without making any 
provision for the payment of the State debt, and Tennessee politics 
for some time to come seem likely #0 turn on repudiation, pure and 


imples Daring the: session a resohition was offered -by My. Kin- 


th} Lah bed 


| drick, a representative from Roane County, insisting that it was in- 


The 





) ithe honor of the State to Propose a ComMprom’ se to 
proposition they might make ought to be im- 
‘ ecopte d faithfully carried « nd that no ¢ pro 

Lb lL ereditel hot consent iy it Chis reseluti 

tuble by a vote of 40 to 27, the vote rm the {Ti 

7 of 59 Democrats and T Republican. It is stated 
ly Chronicle that only three East-Tennesseeans voted 
Repuciationist Indeed, this division between the “State 
( lit ) I the Repuciat PE PRU eems to be verv inuch tli 
as between Republicans and Democrats. It would be difti- 
eult to exaggerate the infamy of which the Tennessee Legislature 


The State is rieh and able to pay, but it is easier 


has been guilt 


t tol In Virginia, on the other hand, Governor Holliday 
| taken strong and unequivocal ground in his inaugural in taver 
“ nti the State credit unimpaired, and predicts * woe to 
th win” whe, in the settlement of her obligations, * betravs the 
trust or sells the honor of Virginia.” 


Mir. HE. V. Redfield, the well-known correspondent of the Cinein- 
niti Commercial, has got hold of some of the late Andrew Johnson's 
private papers and has published many of the letters 
him when President. Most of them possess no special interest in 
them , but taken together they afford an illustration of the 
sort of * pressure” that the President is now subjected te, and may 
iken probably as types of the letters which Mr. Haves is now 
receiving. Many of them letters—one fron 
J+. Madison Wells, of Louisiana, who in 1865 sends word to the Pre- 
ident as follows: * [deem it the interest of Louisiana that I should 
be appointed Provisional Governor,” and adds thoughtfully that ‘a 
uniform system of reorganization” is * nationally indispensable.” 
Fernando Wood telegraphs April 5, 1867, to the President’s secre- 
“If T cannot have O'Callaghan and Dana, I want O'Callaghan 
and Thomas.” Again, we find Amos Layman, who signs himself as 
* Editor Ohio telegraphing that one Reid Johnson, 
* Congressional candidate for Mansfield district,” wants one Glissner 

February 10, 1868, 
‘issue an order as- 
June 1k, 1867, 


received by 


P| Ive 


ly t 


are oftice-begging 


tary: 
Statesman,” 


appointed postmaster * before the election.” 
Mr. Johnsen 
suming personal command of the army and navy.” 
W. H. C. King notifies the President from New Orleans that if given 


(seneral Stecdman suggests that 


the Mexican mission, which the * urgency of friends ” had deter- 
mined him to ask fer, he could leave at three hours’ notice in a 
revenue cutter * which the Collector says he can place at my dis- 
posal.” The mass of applications and recommendations brings out 
in a striking way what we suppose will ferm part of the grounds 
of Mr. Hayes’s prom 
form: the absolute necessity of taking off the President’s shoulders 
the responsibility for the appointment of officials whose qualitica- 
tions he the cf whose friends 


now exhausts nine-tenths of his time. 


sed message to Congress on civil-serviece re- 


cannot examine into, and ‘*urgeney ” 


The Commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 

to examine into the management of the Bureau of Statistics made a 
report, dated October 15, 1877, showing a seandalous state of facts. 
The Commission consisted of three Government officials, selected by 
Mr. Sherman especially for the work, and their report is therefore not 
open to the charge of partisanship. They show that Government 
publications, prepared at the public expense, were sold by the sen 
of Dr. Young, the chief of the Bureau, the proceeds being pocketed 
by him; that private editions of such publications were printed by 
the doctor for his own benetit, certain corporations having made 
with him in the enterprise with a view to 
that the doctor used his time, paid for by the 
Out of a variety 


private arrangement 
protit on both sides ; 
Government, for private business, privately paid. 
of improper transactions of this sort Dr. Young’s son made money 
enough to take a European trip. In 1872 the doctor received .as 
Government delegate to the International Statistical Congress at: St. 
Petersburg, in addition to his regular salary of €2,500 tor the whole 
vear, £15 51 per diem for the time :o employed, and, not satisfied with 
this. was by Lu: American werebauts : 


pautd ether sun. lish and 


Nation. 
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and he admitted that there were ‘some other parties who con- 
tributed to the eXpenses of my [his] fi mils . Another little ven- 
ture of his was a volume ealled * Labor in Europe and Ameriea, 
printed by the Government, but sold by Dr. Young fer his private 
emolument. oAltogether the report is a disgraceful exposure, and 
v! has not been fellowed by some action on the part of the 
Government 1 MVStCr\ 


The Cincinnati Gazette propounds the painful enquiry whet! 
Mr. Murat Halstead, the editor of the Commercial and one of the 
leading silver agitators, is insane. It points out that the beginning 
of insanity is monomania—i.c., the bent of the mind to a single idea, 
the continual dwelling on one subject until the person affected be- 
comnes incapable of estimating the true relation of things. At first 
this is attended with a certain degree of rationality in other matters, 
but in time the reason is completely unsettled at all peints. The 
Gazette then proceeds to trace these symptoms in Mr. Halstead’s 
paper, showing that whereas it formerly had a cool, exynical tone, 
and treated subjects sometimes even with le itv, always avoiding a 
tedious iteration of the same arguments, it has become character- 
ized since it went into the silver movement by a marked serious- 
ness, and a repeated and strenuous iteration of the belief that the 
safety of the country, its emancipation from debt, its material pros- 
perity, its good morals, and the preservation of its religion hang on 
one thing —the restoration of the silver dollar. Another symptom 
which is alarming is the effeet of remonstrances and arguments ad- 
dressed tohis reason. These only excite him to further insistance 
upon the truth of his hallucination, and arouse also his anger-—a 
usually pretty sure sign—and produce further iteration until (we 
think this must be a Western exaggeration) he publishes ‘“ from 
twelve to sixteen articles every day” on silver. Moreover, there is 
not wanting an almost unfailing symptom—that of suspicion. With 
a mind diseased in this way there always exists an hallucination 
that the world is in league against the patient, and conspiring 
against him; and accordingly we find poor Mr. Halstead loudly ex- 
posing the designs of the British bullionists, the fraudulent secrecy 
by which the Coinage Act of 1873 was passed, the corruption of Con- 
gress, the banding together of the * creditor class,” the machina- 
"and of * Europe,” the foreign 
This has been going on 


tions of the * money-power of the East 
gold plot to enslave America, and so forth. 
so long now that it has reached the point at which the patient is 
unable to take a rational view of any subject, unaffected by the ma- 
nia; has lost the sense of the distinction between truth and fal!se- 
hood, and asserts as fact what is well known to all the world to be 
untrue. The Gazette makes out a strong case, but expresses the 
hope that the derangement is functional and not organic, and advises 
rest and a change of occupation. 


The recent history of the Police Board in this city furnishes a 
curious commentary on the way in which our municipal affairs are 
managed. During the greater part of last summer the Tammany 
politicians, headed by John Kelly, made a furious assault on the 
Board, attempting to get into it one Purroy, an alderman, in place 
of Commissioner Erhardt, whose term had expired, but who was 
holding over. This was really a movement against General W. F. 
Smith, the President of the Board, who had disgusted the politicians 
by his manner of performing his duties. His offences were, Ist, that 
he was no politician, and ecnsequently was opposed to using the 
police foree as a political machine in the manner it had been used 
under Charlick and Matsell; 2d, that he tried to break up abuses, 
such as the practice of reinstating men, under pressure from *‘ out- 
side influence,” who had been “ broken ” for misconduet ; 3d, that he 
was a geod disciplinarian, and by means of promotions for merit and 
removals for cause had brought the police to a pitch of effectiveness 
unknown before, which enabled the city in the crisis of the railroad 
riots last year to rely on it as veteran troops wight have been relied 
on, and helped to save the State from the humiliating attitude in 
which other States were placed, of being obliged to confess their im- 
potence to poli e their own berders uplecs belped by the army and 
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navy of the United States. Purroy’s qualifications, on the other Phe earrving off of the military bridge at Braila by d 
hand, were numerous. He was, Ist, a henchman of Kelly's: 2d, he was followed by the destruction of the brides Nit 
knew all about removing, rotating, and reinstating: and, 3d, he Petroshani, and the removal of those ¢ a ta) | 
knew nothing else. If he could be made one of the Board it would nitza. All communication between the Russo-Rum 
probably lead to General Sinith’s retirement and the control ef the Bulgaria, both east and west of the Turkish quadrilateral, ana t 
police machine by Kelly. Nevertheless the attempt failed: the Mayer base of supplies in Rumania is thus broken oft 
would not nominate Purroy, and so General Smith stayed in. must give an entirely new turn to the operat ‘ ple \ 
- pend them, unless new and speedy changes in the weather 

The next move made was by the other side, or, at least, by the the restoration of a bridge or two possible. or eause the D ube to 
Mayor, against all the Police Board, with the exception of General freeze. The occurrence of the interruption was months ave 
Smith. Onthe Isth of last month the Mayor preferred charges dieted as probable, and vet it seems to a taken the Russi a col 
against Commissioners Erhardt, Wheeler, and Nichols, founded on | yyanders by surprise, since reports from various quarters repre 
their failure to keep the streets clean, and on their irregular and the camps of the invading armies as inadequately plied w 
capricious enforcement of laws, particularly the Excise laws. Be- — food for men and beasts. fuel. and other necessaries. even befi 
fore sending these charges to the Governor he was obliged by law interruption of communication has made itself felt. Numbers of 
to give the accused a hearing, and they immediately retained a | Turkish prisoncrs were left to die of cold at PI 
score of lawyers, who picked the charges to pieces, showed that the — possible.” as a Russi: icial despatel state » af 
streets were clean, “i the Commissioners a0 not responsible if im = ts pany von pean is : icharest, ex : dl 
they were dirty, and that the blame for their dirty condition lay else- by want of provisions, were left by their guards to freeze to deat 
where; that the laws were not irregularly and capriciously enforeed, — on the roadsides, as there were no vehicles to earry them, © tho 
and that their irregular and capricious enforcement was not the the absence of wagons was not due to deliberate oruelie On the ling 
fault of the police. A great many curious things came out at the | of the Lom the Moslem inhabitants retire to the woods after | x 
hearing; among others, that Mayor Ely is in the habit of writing = their villages, the Turkish tro ips having withdrawn trom tl 
letters of recommendation to office, privately intimating to the per- | yaneed positions ; and, deprived of his supports, General Todleben, 


sons to whom they are addressed, however, that he means nothing 
by them. At first the Mayor appeared to be as bold as a lion, 
treated the arguments of counsel rather cavalierly, and created a 
general impression that he had made vp his mind to remove. The 
Tribune, indeed, went further than this, and assured its readers 
that the charges were part of the “ Tilden campaign of 1830”; that 
the Mayor had assured himself in advance of the Governor's ap- 
proval of his charges, and that the vacancies were to be filled with 
‘“Swallow-tail” Democrats, whose contirmation by the Board of 
Aldermen was not to be necessary because the Corporation Counsel 
had discovered that the law in such cases gave the power of ap- 
pointment to thé Mayor alone. Unfortunately for the Tilden cam- 
paign of Iss30, however, the Mayor has now announced his deter- 
mination not to send the charges to the Governor at all, because he 
says that the Commissioners, while ** in a measure derelict,” are 
not so “to an extent which would justify their removal.” The 
only official who has come out of the Excise row with eredit appears 
to be Mr. Owen Murphy, pathetically called by the newspapers the 
‘fugitive Excise Commissioner,” who is now enjoying himself with 
his ‘swag ” safe and sound in Toronto. 

In Wall Street the week was notable for two Steck Exehange 
fuilures, one that of Netter & Co. and the other that of John Bon- 
ner & Co., and the Bankers and Brokers’ Association, of which Mr. 
Bonner was president. The first failure was on liabilities appreach- 
ing $400,000, and the last on liabilities of not less than $500,000. 
The bad feature of both was not, however, the amount of money 
involved, but the disclosure of the fact that the liabilities had been 
incurred and the losses made with money derived from the hypothe- 
cation of other people’s securities, which had come into the posses- 
sion of these firms as collateral security for money lent by them. 
‘Lhe method pursued was this: The firms, representing that they 
had large amounts of money to lend, demanded choice securities as 
collateral; they then took these securities and borrowed a larger 
amount of money on them, and realized for their own uses the dif- 
ference between the two loans. Had this difference been employed 
in lucky ventures the operation might have passed for sharp tinan- 
ciering if ever discovered, or it might never have been discovered. 
In these two cases the ventures were unlucky ; the 
and now exists, so far as these firms are concerned, only in the form 
of liabilities. ‘These disclosures gave a great shock to cenfid 
Wall Street transactions ; 
large speculators with a ** bull campaign” 

Velopments were not permitted to interrupt more then temporarily 
the upward speculation in stgcks 


money was lost, 


| 
as, however, they caught several of the 


ont 


on their bands, the 


now the virtual commander of the ‘T'zesareviteh’s army, will hardly 
be in a condition to push operations against either Rustehuk or Ra 


erad in the middle of winter. 


The renewal of hostilities bv the Servians and their sueces 
advanee in the direction of Sophia must thus be considered no less 
advantageous to the Russians than was the co-operation of the Ru 
manians in the Plevna campaign. The so hn army of Servi 


after the capture of AK Palanka, 
sa, and Kurshuiilie, 
Pirot, on the road to Sophia, t 
prisoners, and bezan the 
to reinforee Pirot: arrived 


West of 


investment of 
too late. and the garrison of Nissa 


probably have to give up all hope of relief trom without. sinee the 
advance of a Russian foree which threatens Sophia must compel 


the withdrawal of the scattered Ottoman detachments now in Tur- 
kish Servia towards that city, is to be abandoned. 
The 
Pasha has sueceeded in occupy 
surprising the 


or bevond it, if it 


vanguard of the Russians operating against Ahmed Evub 
ny some Balkan detiles near Sophia, 
covered mountains and 


Phy 


Purks by a march over snow 


frozen foot-paths, and opening the read to the city. Purks are 


expected to evacuate it, and to concentrate for the defense of the 
passes near Ikhtiman, leading from southwestern Bulgaria into Ru- 
melia. The entranee of the Servians into Bosnia is reported from 


Belgrade 
but it is only a 
them from invading t 


achieved a suceess between the rivet 


Austria ; 
prevent 


to have been precluded by an effeetive pretest of 
resistance of Nissa 


region of Prishtina. The 


strenuous Which may 
necrins have 
Dul- 
On the Black 


lecapture of a trans. 


Bovana and the town of 


cigno, and recommenced the bombardment « 


: . _ . oe a 
Sea, too, the Turks have sutfered a loss 


port steamer, with seven hundred men on board, by a Russian 
cruiser from Sebastopol. The operations against Erzerum have 
again been suspended on account of heavy snow. Mukhtar Pasha 


has left that city, surrendering the command to Ismail Pasha, ap- 
parently in order to place himself at the head of a small force in the 
tield, which is to defend Baiburt and operate on the flank of the 
Russian The Porte has asked for peace through the mediation of 
England; but Russia seems to be inclined to treat only with Turkey 


direetly, and, before answering England’s overtures, calls out fresh 
reserves, orders cannon, and buys rifles, while Russian organs 
resent the unealled-for mediatory offers of the British Government 


utterances of the 
binets are reported, and there is a 
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There was in 
June, 1876, no such zeal for reform in the public mind, no such ¢ 
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prehension of its nature and necessity, as to relieve its friends from 
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ot fact, it 
The currency 


it vigorously through the 


canvass. As a matter Was, as Wwe have said, not preached 


or expounded. threatening 


question, in spite of the 
aspect it had assumed among Republicans in Pennsylvania and Ohio 


in the previous vear, and among the Democrats everywhere, was hard- 
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ly touched on by Republican orators and newspa 
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thing may be said of civil-service reform. 
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not mentioned, but the abuse 
ostentatiously exhibited as among the means of Republican vic- 
Therefore, all the talking of the to the 
benefit of the as they stood, and to the glorification 
Ist as thes practised it. Sothat 
when Mr. Hayes took office he really was what military writers call 

He had behind him none of the instructed, drilled, and 


inflamed opinion which Presidents usually count on when 


canvass redounded 


tory. 
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or palliation of party management jt 
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*pubnle 


1s an appearance of treachery, and the curious 


described reeently in an interesting letter from Mr. Nord- 


hoffto the Herald, 


publiear 


is witnessed of his reading the platform to Re- 
1 members of Congress who go to the White House to remon- 
trate with him for ot perpetrating the very abuses which that 
At this mo- 
ment, indeed, it may be said that the leaders of the party—that is, 
the party organization, properly so-called banded together 
him, and against everything that goes by the name ot 


document specifically pledges the party to abandon. 


are 
against 
reform, thus showing that the programme put forward in !876 was 
carried out, or meant to purpose 
except that of a cheap and harmless concession to a small body of 
troublesome maleontents. 


} 


not really meant to be 


serve any 


active and Reformers, therefore, now 
find themselves in January, 1872, compelled to begin the work of ex- 
position 
June, 1876, and this not simply for the benefit of Republican voters, 
but to a certain extent for that of Mr. Hayes himself. He undoubt- 
edly sutfers party at large from the want of 


proper discussion in 1876, and frem over: relianee on Tilden’s detects, 


and propagandism which ought to have been undertaken in 


din common with the 


and those of Tilden’s supporters, for no one can fail to see that the 
last year has been passed by him in feeling his way to clear and 
definite conclusions. His worst shortcomings and mistakes, too, 
have undoubtedly been those of a general who has been suddenly 
placed in charge of a position which he had not examined, 


ana 


about which no definite instructions had been given him except 
‘ that he was to defend it stoutly. 
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The experience of the year will, however, have been cheaply 
bought if both Mr. Hayes and the reformers lay to heart during 
the three vears of his term whieh remain. Fone eigen t continue 
as they are. Republicans must choose between Mr. Hayes, such as 
he is, and his opponents in the party, sueh as they are, and the p 


INust propose something in the nature of a programme. What th 
present party leaders, the Conklings, Butlers, Blaines, Chandlers 


and Edmundses, propose we confess we do not know —although 
have read carefully all they have recently said or written—be- 
yond keeping the offices for Republicans, and allowing the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the party to distribute thet It 
anybody will examine what they say about the South a will 
find that it consists wholly of somewhat vituperative reminis- 
cence, and contains no trace of a policy Whatever. They reproach 
Hayes for what he has done, but they do not propose that he should 
undo it—that, for instance, he should now go down with tri OD) 
and seat Packard and Chamberlain; nor do they point out in what 
way Hayes could have kept Chamberlain and Packard seated, sup- 
posing their opponents to have continued their resistance until Con- 
gress met, as they assuredly would have done. So that the Ri pub- 
lican opposition to Tlaves on this seore appears to be absolutel 
objectless, to have no aim or end in view whatever, and therefore to 
consist of mere scolding. Nor does their professed regard for the 
negro take any practical turn. Even if Hayes had followed their 
programme in South Carolina and Louisiana, this would have done 
nothing for the negroes of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, in all of which thev are 


Virtually exeluded from polities, so that as to the rights of the 


— bulk of the negro population they have nothing to suegest. 
Finally, we would ask all good Republicans, the sober, honest, in- 
telligent men who founded the party and have kept it alive, whether 
they really believe that they can face another Presidential election 


lidance of men in 


with the smallest prospect of success under th 
Whose political sincerity and integrity there is so VTi ttle confidence as 
in Blaine, Conkling, Chandler, and the like? eis hever Was a 


party yet which could hope for so little under the lead of charlatans 


and tricksters as the Republican party, and if it cannot provide itself 


with leadership which will have some hold on the conscience of the 
country before 1ss0, it will assuredly go into opposition for long 


years. All this, of course, amounts to saving that any hope of salva- 


THE LATEST FRENCH GAIN. 

YHERE is strong reason for wrerige. that among the various 
means used to confuse Marshal MacMahon’s mind by the 
authors of the “16 Mai” were arguments in favor of his absolute 
light to choose and dismiss his ministers drawn from the example 
of the King of Prussia and of the President of the United States. 
Recently there has been a vigorous effort made by the Prussiat 


Parliament not, indeed, to influence the selection ef members of 


the Cabinet—far from it—but to find out who the members of 
the Cabinet are. Herr Friedenthal was said to have been appointed 
Minister of Agriculture, and he himself said he had, but no otticial 
announcement of it was ever made to the Landtag. So also 
Herr Delbrick was said to have left the Cabinet and General Stosch 
10 have joined it, but nothing positive could be learned 

The curiosity of the Chan was roused to the highest point. 1 
ever, When tt was officia ' someuiteint to the Chamber that two 
foreigners, Herr Hoffmann, a Hessian, and Herr Bulow, a M 
burger, had “aad given seats in the Cabinet, but without portfolios. 
This led the head of the Catholie party, Herr Windthorst, and 
head of the Progressives, Herr Virchow, to question the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council, Herr Camphausen, on the subjeet. What 


wanted to know was, how it happened that tv 


i 
mn 


duced into the Prussian Ministry; whether the K 
the size of the Cabinet indefinite ‘ly by adding members without port- 
folios, to all of which Herr Camphausen replied tt that the ought to bave 
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I tire ho tren and wa ittacked b t 
crsed it h roo] Charles N.'s dispute 
t revolutio rh et lL of Louis Philippe’s 

1] t 1 chise ended in another Lou 


ended in th ame way, by a fight in the 

t Marshal MaeMahon had a difference with 

nd that bot] les were firm and determined, led 
fin resort to foree as naturally as they would in 
United States look for a resort to compromise of 
he earlie tae of the contliet, too, differed in 
mm similar. om Which had gone before it, ex 


treater calm and moderation of speech of the 


vecutive never behaved worse, or took so little pains 


l aims and opinions. The logie of French politics, 
d that MaeMahon should either disperse the Assembly 
hould overthrow him in the streets, or that he should 
ithout appropriations. His surrender, therefore, at 


hour, after trving various expedients, and the quiet 


ntrance of the Republicans on the enjovment of their 


‘ 


d to be enother important contribution to the 


covernment—perhaps the most important vet made, 


: tradition. Hereafter the outbreak 
pute will presage to the popular mind not civil 
and patient discussion, and the tinal victory of the 


ill be the last and not the tirst thir 


Parts, Dr ber 14, 1877 
t dis] to what we call ** Imperial novels 
nad heroi of w h belong to the Second Em- 


1 famous by his * Assommoir,” has written his 


uart & Cie,’ or the history of a family under the Empire, 


Daudet, the author of * Jack “—Daudet, whom many 


French Dickens, has himself sacrificed to the political 


uiblished an * Imperial novel” ealled * Le Nabab.’ Every 


st, of this new novel was well known under the Empire. 


imself was a M. Bravay, who had made a large fortune in 
\ hv »impure thai, M. de Morny heving under- 


deputy of Bravay, the Corps Législatif invalidated hi 


ite.” The ** Nabob, 
the real hero of M. Daudet’s new story: it is the Due 
ht to say, the Due de Morny. Alphonse Daudet had 

s for the study of this Imperial duke. When he was 


m in favor of this ** official candi 


poor, and writing his first novels, he was recommended 
ho was then president of the Corps L¢gislatif. M. di 
Lplace as *seerctaire-rédacteur ” at the Corps Lrgisla- 


he word, The debates of the Corps Legislatif were 


ported for the official papers ; but the * seerétaires- 
mmary of the d bates, which was distributed to 
rnals could not give their own account of the de- 
L to chee between the phonographie report, which 
i ‘ T! SW th t me - 
| I \ ti famou | 
ind To have noticed that 
{ t tu { 
‘ i \ wey ana | { ( 
o1 vt \ ¢ kely to ] 


lid mind. Still, in the delineation of M. de Morny’s characterand life 
by [) der t] re’ is, iN Ny or ini mm. too mu h f Imi ation and inv ]- 
Lk that thr . scl l I° which has 
1M 1 which looks upon hi vpe of elegant epicu- 
I d er forget the part which he took « he 2d of De- 
It « his fault it he was an son of General ce 
, ) ? 
{ ' s prerualatd TLL that ! v enveloped Bis 
s tl birth of Pr Ni | nil a Walewski 
\ ‘ Dumas th ounger might explain | er than myvself how thes 
were fated to be brought together. The 2d of December was the 
plot of a few bastards and a few profligates—‘ wre alieno et vitils onus- 


tos,” as Tacitus says ; or, as Corneille says in his ** Cinna, 





Such has always been, in all countries and in all times, the seeret his- 


vy of coups d'état, The saviours of society must generally save themselves 
first. Morny had spent his youth in the army, he had been admitted to 
the intimacy of the Due d'Orléans, he had become a deputy; when 
Prince Napoleon was made President he allied himself to him. <A few 
days before the coup d'état, he was, as usual, at the opera, and some- 
body spoke of the urgency of a ** coup de balai ” (the sweep of a broom’, 
* Well !° said Morny, ‘tif the broom comes in action I will take care to 
be on tl 


almost the handle ; he assumed the terrible responsibilities of the coup 


e side of the handle.” Tle was on the side of the handle—he was 


dtat; he trapped his old friends, his old protectors, and sent them to 
Mazas. Le was well rewarded ; he became one of the gods of the new 
Imperial Olympus, I saw him but once in bis place inthe Corps Legisla- 
tif, with the great cordon of the Legion of Honor on his breasi, pale, ind 
presiding in a languid manner over debates which could not excite his in- 
terest, looking through his glass from time to time at the ladies who were 
in the galleries : 


Daudet gives us the details of the life of the Duke: 


**Notwithstanding the early hour, the drawing-room was full. You 
could see grave, anxious faces ; prefects of the province with red lips and 
administrative whiskers, not quite so arrogant there as in their prefee- 
tures ; magistrates with austere mien and sober gestures ; deputies full of 
importance ; the great financiers ; rustic manufacturers ; here and there 
the ambitious form of a subs/ituf [the substitut is the lieutenant of the 
publie prosecutor or procureur], or a prefectoral councillor in a solicitor’s 
dress—black coat and white cravat ; and all, whether standing or seated, 
grouped or solitary, would fain with silent gazing unlock that lofty door 
which was shut upon their destiny—the door through which they were to 
pass in an hour triumphant or defeated. Jenkins [Jenkins is the Duke's 
doctor] went rapidly through the erowd, and everybody followed with a 
look of envy this new-comer, whom the usher with the silver chain, cold 
and correct, seated before a table near the door, received with a faint 
sinile, at once respectful and familiar. 

**Who is with him?’ said the doctor, pointing to the Duke’s 
chamber. 

** With the lips only, and not without a slightly ironical twinkle of the 
eye, the usher murmured a name which, if they had heard it, would have 
incensed all these high personages who had been for an hour waiting till 
the xudience of the costume-master of the opera should be ended, 

** A noise of voices, aray of light. . . . Jenkins had entered: he 
never waited, 

‘Standing up, with his back against the mantel, in a’short blue fur 
jacket, the soitness of which gave more expression to a proud and ener- 
getic head, the President of the Council ordered a peerretfe costume, which 
the Duchess was to wear at his next ball, and gave his instructions with 
the same gravity with which he would have. dictated the articles of a bill. 

** Plait the ruffle very fine, but do not plait the culls, . - Goad 
morning, Jenkins ; Lam yours in an instant.’ ” 


Such was in truth the Due de Morny : politics seemed to him the most 
frivolous part of his life, and frivolity the most serious. He had the soul 
of a gambler, and, not content with the ordinary emotions of the caid- 
table, he Inunched into all sorts of gigantic speculations ; he built rail- 
roads, he opened coal-mines, he was a sugar merchant, he lent money to 
Mexico, he was a partner of Jecker, he bought picture-galleries ; he tried 
to astonish the Russians by his luxury when he was sent as ambassador- 

xtraordinary to the coronation of the Czar. 

The best chapter in Daudet’s new novel is perhaps the account of the 
Duc de Morny’s death. Morny died very rapidly from the same extraor- 


lin rym lady Which killed Madame (** Madame se meurt, Madame est 


morte “)\—a 1 foration f the intestines, Jenki: ( vl lvin Paris 
knows who Jenkins is)could not save him. Jenkins t rought his patient’s 


stute was only owing to his resiless and dissolute life : the post-mortem 
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examination showed that Jenkins had ignored the nature of the malady, 

if he had not been mistaken In its cause. Watt . ; 
dha peas | _ a ( orresponden O, 
ihe Du = intimate friend and tactotum was an old wu. M. [on- 


pavon (read Montzazon) When death was near, Mora asked Monpave 





* Mora called Monpavon tohis bedside. ‘Oh! vou know—1 Sin: i 
i Between us thetruth . 2.) .) Tam vervlow.a Il not * Mon- tion loans vl he W t By) 
pavon rnificantly ; then brutally, evnically, fearing thet we , tof ; 
wotul 00 tender: * Done tor he Frey is ] : more oener- sedis pened : , 
rad tic] Auguste,’ The Duke received this Wilh it win property to pris ‘ my 
‘Ah! i 








‘said. He stroked his moustache mechanically, but his | others, has become very considerable. S 
i 


ained unmoved. And his determina 


features r ots Wan at once taken,” | the hendevs in the honest the Fed ~ 
Mornv’s death ihard blow to the court of | , e] . curreney, that ttt ‘ rt . nom 

] lo he } ‘3 ‘ } 7th ontin ( \ | 

rs wil hived on the crumbs of his } digality bu | \ that ! cont ney } 


Daudet is carried too far by his enthusiasm when he writes : ** THe was IPPOSUAaAT 


this Mora, the most brilliant incarnation of the Fmpire. What vou se oF ¢ iem] ‘ ‘ ? 
in a building at a distance is not its solid or tottering base. its architectu- [Ct Uemseives : = ft Sy 
} +} ‘ ' ] 
me ote W I l ! i 


ral mass; itis the fine gilt spire, with its open. tra ry, added for the 





gratification of the coup dad, What one saw of the Empire in Franc { ignorant or dishon Pederal 
and in all Europe was Mora. Mora fallen, the monument was deprived With the present 1 ol 
; swindles we ar f: r; \ 


of all its elegance, split by long crevasses.” [I confess that I cannot share 


in this sentiment. Mora always appeared to mea very vulgar adventurer 
Hayed at poker. His horiz stituencies openly advocating a return to 


who played at politics as he would have ] 





was not larger than the horizon of his club : he was satisfied with the ad- » MS necessity or ol ti pileaindie oe 
miration of a few idle loungers who met at the Jockey Club. Tle had no | US ' lence will fall only on as { 
clogquence ; the little specches which he pronounced at the Corps Ligis- | tus imposing on it the s ee ae ee 
latif were totally de ute of wit. He had taken for his mode} (f very expenditures dle elsew 7 
ordinary man has a model) some broken-down beams of the Restorati ii lous and older sections of the country enjoy any means pt 
men who lived for their stables, their English jockeys, their faded mis- | @#inst the y legislative power whi me .S 
tresses, Jle cared more for the camellia in his button-hol ian for tl population, spec ative rs without 
symbol of the Legion of Honor which he was obliged to wear, His ele. | @enecies, has been conferred eae 
gance was borrowed from his tailor, his esprit from a few literary parasites would s ; a ry . 
‘ who hung about him, his courage from his indifference. — Lis a0 in] sue. | Making sucl lon stipuiat t us 
cess wes the bitterest satire that could be made on society under the ofa coinage a Aor ISsS, ot 
for instance \ ens, S sa 


Second Empire. 
Daudet himself felt that his Mora, his M« npavon, his hovri! “Nae ible protection to the nder cf geod money, 


bob,” who throws himself with his millions on Paris, and is trving vainly st the responsible classes in the West 

to become one of the “happy few "—that this collection of knaves,  ™pudiation are ; pha de , 

brutes, swindlers, quacks, literary and poiitical jugvlers whom he de- | ™*Y: by abolishing credit, inflict g t rest ns bth 
} ess. and num —_ a ; 


picts, the atoms which follow the train of his comets, would leave too  DUA*HESS, ANG NumMerou 


painful an impression on the reader, There is a very humane vein in his untry, can only operate ; ‘ 
Halent, and he shows us here and there a charming oasis of simplicity | Property to anot! E 

and purity, of Dickens-like sympathy, if I might so express mysi fin the bsolutely futile, since in tl ng! 

chapter called ‘+ La famille Joyeuse.” Poor M. Joyeusi isa clerk ina dustry and ability h | 2 

bank ; he is a widower and lives with his young daughter : he plavs tl ficient care of 1 vent : 

part of a mother to them: his children tie his cravat, brush his hat. M nywher i is | ei 

Joyeuse is a man of imagination ; on his way to the bank his hn is | | I 

always at work ; he is so poor that he lives in the clouds of his own mind. Of t] ] t . \ 

He shuts himself up every night with the four playful, laughing girls | from Ms ter Je He PO ene magn Apis ein 
who live for him; he goes back to his nest, to that little drawing-room | OWN affair, As for the other s ms 


which has a piano, and where two lamps throw their green 


vraie famille est chez les humbles,” says Daudet, and we must thank him | Mode of graduation 


for this phrase, unjust as it may be, since surely the domestic virtues  U ntry, tl ' f that wi tt 
are even more admirable in a poor household than in those houses wl nd juvenile fnanciers : 
everything S¢ ms to conspire to keep the family togethe: > : “ hard-w 
There are many happy and charming details in this ‘Nabab’: but, | Tepudiating Stat r of tl 
on the whole, I consider it much inferior to ‘Jack. In ‘Jack.’ Daudet’s | Indian-war swindles, matl-carrying robberies, 1 1 subsidies a 
humane character appears in full. Jack becomes a friend, you eannot emban! s,1 id harbor im} ments, etc., ¢ it may | 
help suffering with him ; the tragedy of a life, sacrificed to « mpty brains possible that they are making a mistake Some 
4 or to a cruel selfishness, becomes at times almost sublime. In the * Na. tions of the country which bawl lest of U “enterprise” ] 
bab’ there is nothing of the kind; the hero, the Nabob, is simply repul- little other capital tl n the land wi s been given them by the older 
sive ; it is impossible to have any sympathy with this mis able idol States, and the improvements mad it with money borrowed from more 
when it is rudely thrown from its pedestal. Mora, the real centre of thrifty communities. 
the novel, is, to my mind, a subject which a novelist has no right to We, who do not depend on borrowed money or Government appropria- 
} ‘ eXis , fi { n at mere braggac ) 


touch. He belongs to history ; he will be remembered as one of th 


courtiers to whom Tacitus has given an immortality of infamy. Napo- 80d noise, since it does not hurt us! r friends to have a good opinion 
leon IIL. was a fatalist like Mora : he also played with destiny as the } f themselves ; but, ast] LORE ceeding schemes for our spoliation 
gambler plays with dice. But, eftcr all, he was an Emperor ‘ ; } begin now to look bot s regurds our eredit abroad and our 
for years a whole people with him : his armies wv mm ove t viet s. eV saving } ler how far investments in distant 
if they were in te end do to « t te. He had 1 <. 3 | S st protection of Government, and 
thoughts; the Moras had noi*ing but appetites. The Nay “* W. 
slaveholders : the Jleras were but slave-drivers. Pry : . 
MiLADEL PELs. Dex. 2%. 18 
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wo librar ly manifest in its lately-published 1 No. ( Ih v tl lt 
which is a g! on t iD ng number : ae 1] raw 
mm \ ] i t M4 s, bri r \ } 1 
and otherwise typographically offensive. This number has not avoided hi > You ean se dvertiser 
all the defects of its predecessors, but it is better than they were, and, x So-and { \ iD 
moreover, it does much that they did not attempt. It gives alist of the ™ tker] in town, Is not this sh 1 f \ 
officers of the college library and of the departmental libraries ; the rules; 9 @"U le as (say) Patter wep — \ I 
a statement of the library funds (from which we are glad to learn that t] but a name in losing **the party 
library has $15,000 t ) Spr nd in books next vear): notes on authorities in In tl! Rala ae - ae 


rs lisy 
American history by Henry Cabot Lodge, running parallel to the syllabus eats of “Negro Tabor in Virginia "—** soutl \ 








of his lectures ; and some miscellaneous notes, chiefly on recent publica- ones explains : for in truth there is t 

tions. The latter sugg ta comparison with Mr rsi ann ed rt he eund thea i 1} . ! 
Bulletin which we noticed last September, The rel between t] fess parts tle State. MroS 

two is that the College Library notes, furnished and signed by the profes- — yan wit] harshness but with entire f 
sors, Will be an addition to the world’s stock of criticism, and probably eraver crimes, but ws how ] 

will deal chiefly with works of solid character, whereas the Atheneum — ope; or, extended to 1 f 1 ( 
notes are intended to be rather an anthology of contemporary criticism, so js careless use of tire burns up fences | 
far as it can be represented in short extracts, and will to a much revel i} ur in tl 





extent be in the department of 





; ssive ¢ \ i 
permanent value; but the Harvard College notes, made by 1 mS] 5 un } mn 
specially qualified to deal with the various subjects, will be of particular omen, ‘ j ‘ 
value in every college library in the country, among which the Library of yeod.”) On t r hand, Mr. S 
Harvard College will no doubt soon take the same position that the Be a | 
Public Library, under Mr. Winsor, took among city and town li a ; , 

—One runs over the list of contributors to the January n zines — less, In spite of deter ime ,1 
With some curiosity, partly because at the opening of the new vear he ex- and all 
pects ear h magazine to P it its best foot forward, and pa tly 1 see what tobacco tien rm rad \ Tle M 
veterans still walk the stage, and who are the favorites amo y the new something im : \ 
littérateurs, Here, among the poets, are Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, training up, out gf 
and Cranch, of the older generation : Dr. Holland and J. T. Trowl { end 


of a later: and Stedman, Lanier, Paul Hayne, Faweett, Bovesen, ** II races.” 2B les 1 

H..” Celia Thaxter, and Emma Lazarus of the latest. Mr. Howells and “The Defeat of d ice,” by 

Mr. Sieddard happen to have betaken themselves for the nonce to prose of y Varion 3 of 1 | ! l 
instead of verse. Among the novelists oecur the familiar names of 1] ALS { it 

“*Saxe-[olm,” Edward Eggleston, and De Forest: while ** Mark Twain.” 9 of its abuses, and a su 

Charles Dudl y Wa ner, Henry James, if.. and Ledward King write ment t t L by: ns t 


humorously or sentimentally or realistically of their travels, and find at vs 


roughs, by the way, m: ning several of our songsters in comparison this , a ee ~ 3 f \ 
with the nightingale and other British birds, omits to praise the notes , 
our wood-thrush, which Whittier describes perhaps as well as languag ure . ft word ** pat 
ean describe them in his poem inthe Adlantic, in the single line— n 
“ t h rang his r be s nly : ‘ 

The place of honor in the Ad/antic issigned not iy . ' : 
names we have enumerated, but to the anonymous ** South Car i ; peaeashs 
who has before this found the m ine a medium f com ei ; 
wholesome if unwelcome truths in regard to the Palmetto State. Tis CondiGion? finaby, If thus 
present theme is ‘*The Result in South Carolina”—meaning what has © 5 | te 
happened there since the President’s ** policy” took effect. Ile sums 3\ ; é 
up in his opening sentence, by saying that the State gover? it eon- ! - : vies ; 


ducted at less cost with greater purity and efliciency : that © and 4! aia een See ie P 





disorder have decreased and material prosperity increased ; 1 _ 
has been ‘a striking renewal of public, social, and 1 tary spirit among T freshest thing in // J t { Hot S f 
the whites,” who have recovered at once their old political intolerar nd Arkansas, wl s materially improved by illustration 4 
their interest in Federal affairs ; that the Republican party is extinct, the mine? cist. 1 Ss] 
and the necro banished from politics, to his great terial advant ; st 1 ili] 
And he concludes his paper by professing himself still uncert w] L son f the es VL . ty witl 
**the result” is something to be lamented or the reverse. M ; a 

. will find no di Itv in ta x th j 

fi l sure 1 | lhoay } , , ' \ \ ’ 
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l Mr. L. M. Dorman’s ‘Century of Civil Service.” on the contrary 
j \ ‘ idea clearly end Jogi y to the end, showing how out 
new repul turied out under Was! n Wha sound nottor o the 
purity and eMciency of the civil service, while England’s was still cor- 
rupt, and how, in the past fifty ve the two countries have each re- 
versed the theorv and practh o e preceding alts Washington's 
views of his duty in pointments are expressed in his own words. The 
, , 7 . 
eld Adda ~ hepot us Vv hou. me cull it, in aeppomtiments 3 
Jeffersor rigid rule never te point a relative to office, while hanker- 
ing to put an end to tl money of oflices in the hands of the minori- 
11 nd to rt x6 rights in the majority also”; Madison's amiable 
weakness in listening e recommendations of low and designing men ; 
Monn respect for the sat and John Quincey Adams’s steadfast 
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well enloreed, We are clad 


ry on atrite subject is to have the 


PUNCOT 8, deseribit ¢ his 


ruins, are the sub- 


arrative, by General James S 


Brishin, of a trip through the Wind River country, which incidk ntally 
vi d deal of information co ning the material resources of the 
\ rf Inciar Shoshone nd Bannocks) who inhalit it, and the 

! of the solitary white settlers. Two anecdotes are \ ry charac- 


tevist f frontier life: one cf a pionecr who had given his note for a 


ranche afterwards found to be on the Indi 


ng Leen condemned by a referee to pay 
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Well. gentlemen, that settles it; but d 
other chap and se!) him the ranche !°—w 


of two women, a widow and her n 
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rned the Chancellorship of Kentucky because he would not form part 


f tive idiciary, and who in other ways (though not in all ways) 
ta good example as a citizen and a jurist. Judge Nicholas’s pedigree 
was well worth the space allotted to it, and the whole paper is a model of 
{ perate eulogy and frank though friendly portraiture. Judge Nicholas 
was author of a modified scheme of electing the President which still 

its consideration. 

\ correspondent writes us : 

“Tt se hut fair to point out that the extract from Canon Farrar's 
sermon given in the WVation for Dec. 27 scems to be taken from an incor- 
rect report, and Involves a misrepresentation ageinst which the Canon 


has protested. In a recent letter to the London Guardian he says : 
ny complete misrepresentations of the language and purport of aser- 
lich T recently preached in Westminster Abbey have found their 
way to publi ‘notice. . . . Tosay, as these reports have done, that I 
‘denounced the doctrine of eferna? punishment,’ or expressed a hope that 
the word ‘eternal’ might not appear in the revised translation, is, as 
most of your readers will have seen at a glance, utter nonsense.” The 
subject of the Canon’s sermon was an endeavor to show the possibility of 
an extension of probation after this life, a doctrine plainly distinct from 
the denial of eternal "i gaaaaae with which it has been, perhaps not 
unnaturally, confounded,” 
Mr. Beecher, too, is alleged to have suffered some misrepresentation—how 
much, any one can see for himself in the Christian Union for Dec, 20 
which contains in full the sermon to which we alluded last week, and 
which we now, of course, read for the first time. It appears that what 
would **make an infidel of him,” as he says, is not arguing that hell has 
existed since the year A.D. 38, but arguing that it was needed before that 
date ; or, to use his own words: ‘* Tell me that back of Christ there isa 
God who for unnumbered centuries has gone on creating men and sweep- 
ing them like dead flies—nay, like living ones—into hell, is to ask me to 
worship a being as much worse than the conception of any medixval devil 
as can be imagine a” 

—An exquisite manuscript of the ** Romaunt of the Rose” will be on 
view at the auction-rooms of the Messrs. Leavitt until the th instant. 
We see so many more old illuminated vellums of a sacred character than 
of the purely literary type that this early love-song in its brilliant fresh- 
ness has a vivid interest. The iirst illumination shows the poet media- 
vally nude in bed, or rather rising half-way out of bed, and surrounded 
by fair women, while half-a-dozen more of the same superior sex, decked 
with the most rigid and uncomfortable charms of the fourteenth century, 
look out upon society front the crenellations of a garden-wall in front. 
There are thirty-eight of these miniatures, very small, and of the rarest 
finish, the faces cut with cherry-stone minuteness on their backgrounds 
of blue and gold. The pictures are supposed to be by Charles IX.’s own 


lluminator, and there is a sonnet to the king on the first leaf, by Antoine 
de Baif, poet of the Academy, which looks at first sight oddly modern in 
its lettering of ordinary Roman print. The owner, we learn, gave more 
than $1,900 for this specimen of the literary dissipation which Catherine ar- 
ranged for the young king. The volume contains 154 leaves, which were 
formerly blackened a little at the edges in a fire, and are now cut down 
to the dimensions of 8 by 11 inches, but leave a sufficiently broad margin 
still. Another manuscript, a missal of the fifteenth century, with full- 
page paintings framed in uncommonly good floral borders, one of which 
was selected by Racinet for reproduction in his ‘Ornement Polychrome,’ 
will be found in the same collection, forming part of the library of a New 
York lawyer to be sold at Clinton Hall next week. 

—The new (second) edition of Ottokar Lorenz’s ‘Deutschlands Ge- 
schichtsquellen im Mittelalter seit der Mitte des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts ’ 
is now complete in two volumes. The first volume, published last year, is 
devoted to South Germany ; the second, just published, is in two divisions 
—North Germany, and Retehs- und Hatsergeschichte. The work is mostly 
made up of notices of a multitude of obscure authors, whose importance 
is confined to the state or city of which they write ; for this their value 
cannot be exaggerated. The last division, however, being of a more gen- 
eral character, contains the account of many authors of wide reputation, 
like Marsilius of Padua, William of Occam, Cardinal D’Ailly, Chancellor 
Gerson, and Gregory of Heimburg. It contains, moreover, some com- 
pendious and exceedingly good remarks upon the great politico-theologi- 
cal controversies which called out the writings of these men. ‘The last 
two chapters—upon the periods respectively of the controversy between 
Louis of Bavaria and Pope John XXIL., and of the Schism—about fifty 
pages in all, present an admirable view of the course of thought and 





doctrine at these epochs;’ As an authority upon the history of this period, 


especially of the last half of the thirteenth century, this author probably 


bas no rival. 


oo TION of historical Cocuments can rarely be called dramatic, 
“ but this term may be very fithy appiied to th nten fthe vola 
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! ] » Bes } 
vigor a controversy which has long slumbered, and the rs in th 


n arlv-for rotten 


here 


with all the hopes, fears, and pas: 


hefor 


re the eyes of posterity instinct 
ions which 


cenes move 
find such powerful expres- 
sion in their correspond nee. The outlines of this controve rsy, which has 
now passed into the domain of history, can be briefly stated. 

During the summer of 1827 the Hon. Williem B. Giles. then Governor 
of Virginia, was engaged in the congenial task of clectioneeiing in behalf 
of General Jackson. In the words of John Quincy Adams, Mr. Giles had 
made it the occupation of his life ‘to compose and publish ribaldry and 
* and his employment in the summer of 1827 
Was an exet the truth of this statement. 
lar object which he then had in view was to convince the people of Vir- 
sed to 
For 
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Mr. Giles had written to Mr. Jefferson shortly before the 


invective upon his superiors, 


lent illustration of The particu- 


cinia that the god of their idolatry, Mr. Jefferson, was not opp 


Jackson, but had a very low opinion of Jackson's rival, Mr. Adams. 


this put 





letiar 
fatter s ¢ 





i 
leath to obtain, if possible, his assistance in holding up Mr. Adams 
t as a traitor to his friends in 1807, as well as in reprobating 
his general policy while President. - In Mr. 

letters to Mr. The first one was intended for publi- 
vindication of Mr. Adams's 1807: the 
diseussed in a hostile spirit the prin- 
ciples laid down in Mr. Adams's first message. Mr. Giles, charaec- 
teristically the first letter the 
Thereupon some supporters of Mr. Adams in Virginia ob- 





»the publ 
response Jefferson wrote 
Giles, 


two 


cation and as a course in 


second was confidential, and 


enough, suppressed and published 
second, 
tained from Col. Randolph a copy of the first letter to Giles, and gave it 
to the public. In this first letter Mr. Jefferson had intended to justify 
completely Mr. Adams’s actions in 1807, but unwittingly and through 


great and obvious confusion of memory he exhibited Mr. Adams in the 


light of a deserter who had sought to make peace with his enemies by 
former fiiends. Mr. Adams now felt an 
explanation on his part to be necessary, and an authorized statement ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer, which showed that Mr, Adams in 
1807 had only warned Mr. Jefferson that British intrigues to increase 


secret accusations against his 


party dissension and to divide the Union were on foot in New England, 
that in Mr. Adams had 
written to Mr. Giles and others in Congress that a continuance of the 


The statement, however, went on to say 1808 
embargo would lead in New England to resistance, civil war, tle co-opera- 
tion of Great Britain, of the Union, and the establish- 
ment of a Northern confederation, he knew from unequivocal 
evidence, although not provable in a court of law, to have been the objects 


the dissolution 
which 


of the Federal leaders for several vears. 

Into the controversy thus opened Mr. Giles, assisted ly his excellent 
friend Senator John Randolph, plunged with delight, and fell to garbling 
facts and blackening his opponent’s character with his wonted zeal. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Adams’s sweeping charges, xs perhaps the amialle Giles 
foresaw in the beginning, had aroused in another quarter old enmi- 
ties which had slumbered undisturbed so long as to seem wholly ex- 
In the autumn of 1828 thirteen gentlemen of Boston, most 


belore, a 


tinguished. 
of them prominent Federalists in the struggles of twenty vears 


few of them sons of the former leaders of the party, addressed a letter to 
Mr. Adams asking specifications and evidence of the charges recently 
made by his authority in the National Intelligencer. In reply Mr. Adams 


confessed to his belief in his accusations, reiterated them, and refused to 


answer further, taking advantage of technical objections which, however 
admirable in special pleading, seem now neither fair nor sufficient in a 
ease of this kind. One explanation of this proceeding. so unlike Mr. 
Adams’s usual behavior, may perhaps be found in the fact mow made ap- 
parent, that he had at the n.oment no perfectly satisfactory or 
evidence to bring forward in support of his accusations. 


conciusive 


On receiving Mr, Adams's answer, the Boston Federalists published 
an appeal to the people, the essence of which was contained in the follow- 
ing paragraph in reference to the plan of disunion alleged by Mr. Adams 
to have existed in 1803-4 : ** We solemnly disavow all knowledye of such 
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fore been printed. All the important documet 


ther, and the judgment of history need no lone ‘ 

The net result seems to be this: Mr. Ads 
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Federalists : that Ss plot was me ritbandor bon s 
and in 1814; that this was th ect of the Tart ( 
the Federalists plotted tre with John HH v, t 1 
and longed for separation as a good thing in i { Rev 
cusations in the light of all t evid { 
once dismissed as wholly groundless, though 
imagination of a he 1 partis As tot! 
ner of doubt from the papers in this volume t Is \ 
the Federalist leaders in Congress a plan to dissolve t l ne and t 
Timothy Pickering, James Hillhouse, Roger Griswold, t prol \ 
Uriah Tracy, were its principal supporters. It appears als it from 
Various motives the leaders of the party in the different S , : 
Alexander Hamilton, Rufus King, George Cabot, and others. wer 


eo a a 
and that t ich 


posed to the schem 
quent death of Hamilton it came ton nc, Whetl 


doned is a mere question of terms, In ISv7-S s sf 

cussed in New England : it was ady I press l was « { 
by the resolves of town-meetings, but t ft) 

who perceived the party Ivantage g ! by | 3 
to have been against it. At any rate, nothing ! wes cither pl d 
or carried « 

As to the Hartford Convention, t i Mr. Adan ‘e 
ply.” opinions must always differ. T ss | \ il 
of these papers is that there were tw t ts i n 
S14. One comprised the younger, 1 e Violent, ] more extr n, 
who were only too resdy for desperate 1 sures, Phe } Was 
posed of more moderate men, who, although they deemed it. pre ! 
that there must in the end be a diss ti f the Union, w et A 
to delay to t} st anv 1 H urb party viol na. if 
possible, to avoid secess1o1 Ihre ter « t 1] | Hart? 
With the state of facts d osed in these papers, it is re 
cile the general denial just ted f the Dy of Poston 
Feds ijists The sig rs of this pope lw n I tecrity, 
and high position in the community, which makes still 1 \ the 
difference between their statement and the facts dis ed in volume 
This contradiction is, however, susce l f ex] ree mea 
sure, Somecf the signers were too young to have been in the party 


councils from 1804 to 1814, and none of them, with the 
blv of Mr. 


to the carefully-kept secrets of 


exceplion possi- 


cupied such a position as would have admitted them 
180 


i 


Otis, o 


#, As to the later period, they must 


all have known that secession was freely | publicly advocated, but there 
was no definite “plan” of action. either in 1807 or in 1814. On this 
word **plan,” therefore, their denial must hinge, and, taken in thi Wav, 


w that th was no settled scheme of disunion 


it strongly confirms the vie 


later than that of 1804. 


Phere are many other interesting features in this collection of papers 
besides those of purely historical value. From a literary point of view, 
the main document, Mr. Adams's ‘ Reply,’ is a remarkable composition. 
There is no noticeable richness in Mr. Adams's ordinary style, but when 
we ] es out ivectiive ft wealth of his vocabul: rv, the vigor of 
his sarceas savage f tv of lis direct assaults, combine to make 
this paper an alt t unequalled picee of political controversial writing, 
worthy t k with the Le:t eferts in this branch of literature. It r 
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IOLOGY, 


, , e 
I tL cel $ 
Po} l ] ! I ! i ( 
! il y } } 
faitl or tl ‘ ! 
! ill ! ith = y l 
{ ‘ ’ }? \ \ 
cel not a me on it s1 vi i} ! - 
} pormity } , hor do its modern vot s display 

t tr ntifie spirit use methods more scientific than 


SW for more than two thousand yeurs have amused 
with identifving different faiths and seeking for the esoteri 
! d to be concealed in popular mythologies, Diodorus 


nyths of Greece by the operations of Natu 
rationalism, and Plutarch with ingenuity as well directed, as 
thi Mr. Cox. Eu! 


sight in the of 


r, or their follower, Rev. emerus and 


played as keen an it use 


their materials as 


Wi ile them; and Herodotus identified the polytheisins of 
i Vpt, an 1D onysius of Halicarnassus those of Greece and 
nfidently as any modern philologist. Since then, except dur- 


\ges, there never has been a lack of learned men ready to 
ich ects and to put forward their speculations us incon- 
ilty in accepting their results lies in the tendency of every in- 
have his pet theory, to which all facts must be made to bend. 
il princi] sumed to be the master-key which will open 
id everything which will not yield to it is either quietly 

lly diste d The systematizer loses sight of the truth that 
ire most complex things, originating from and re- 
shifting and conflicting moods of heart and soul, and that 

1 ‘ hem isapt to be retained with a tenacity 

hov ! conl or incompatible it may seem 
ele . I" ncestor-worship which prev: ! in 

! oa l of the Hia dynasty is still th f 

‘ despite the intrusion of Taoism and Bud- 

1d il-worship of the Japane boriginal 

i ise iding the imported faiths that lto 

ind ancestor-worships of Greece and Rom« 


the shape which fitted then 


relat 


tions of -the 


? t i \ Scien Trans df n 
! thor, by Rus Martincau, M.A., of the Britigh 
Svuspp. X¥AV.—kor., London. 1877 





| Number G93 


| It s pertes yatti { tine subtle per ulations 
: — 
ined it ¢ | i] S it SR {f Gospel teachings 
‘ - ' ’ ] 
i 5 ULES 


} out t \ l ! nt in Par 
Ma M iit dl | ty in th t t ele thon Was that in 
hi h No 1) de Salut, before whose thau- 
. th ” / of pr rs fi 1 s s the clerical 


. of fetish- 
lements of these 


] ° » 4} 4 1 ° 
intermingled and disguised that their accurate analysis 


t impossible. Yet those who investigate them, with scareely 


1 exception, attempt that analysis with a single reagent, and therefore 
ean obtain no results worthy of consideration, except as material for 
and broader investigations, It simplifies the problem, of course, 
to omit all the unknown quantities but one, but, whatever be the show of 


: processes employed, the resulting formula is utterly inadequate 
he solution sought, and therefore utterly unscientific. 
pretation according to its pre- 


inter i 
early Christian fat 


mol 


thought. The 


h age has had its own syst 
Vi Ing currents of hers be lic ved that 


heathen gods were merely the imps of Satan, permitted for some in- 


saga of 


hemy written 


purpose to deceive humanity. Suidas informs us that the 


Golden Fleece related simply toa book on magie and al 


} 


n parchment. The earnest study of the Scriptures to which the Refor- 
n and its controversies gave rise, led scholars to seek in the Biblical 
! itives the source of all other faiths, which were regarded as degene- 
! ruptions of the primitive revelation bestowed by God on man, 
Sometimes the desired results were obtained by means of t derivation 
{ words ; and in the existing ignorance of comparative philology, the 
} sonance between syllables of tl ing | 


4 


ient to justify the oddest identificati 





Postel, who, though crack-brained, was the most learned Orientalist of 

day, was certain that tl ¢ of the Brahmans was derived from 
\braham. Others held that Shem was the same as the obscure Latin 
deity, Semo Sancus; while Ham, who obtained Egypt, was indubitably the 


«1 worshipped in the Nile Valley as Ammon; Japhet was unquestion- 


y the Titan Japetus, and Moses was Muswus. Similarity of incident 
was an equally fruitful source of identification. As Noah civided the 
world between Shem, Ham, and Japhet, even as Cronus partitioned the 


universe between Zens, Poscidon, and Had¢ 
ilv the 
and Noah’s planting of the vine naturally identified 
him with Dienysus, and his survival of the Deluge with Deucalion ; but 


so the actors were necessa- 
same, and Zeus was no other than Ham, Poseidon than Japhet, 


Hades than Shem. 





it is not so easy to understand the reasoning which variously proved his 
identity with Osiris, Prometheus, Saturn, Janus, Uranus, the Oannes 
of , Foh the Chinese Buddha, and the Noh of the Hottentots ; 
while his putative wife, Naamah, became Vesta, Rhea, Cybele, or Venus. 

The histor 


ty 


Derosus 


y of this laborious trifling might be extended almost indefi- 
ly from examples supplied to us by the foremost scholars of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, but the fashion gradually 


litt 


passed away except among the most conservative, where it lingers even yet. 
[he scepticism of the encyclopedists and their school soon found fresh 
material to work upon in the labors of the Anglo-Indians, led by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones and Colebrooke, while the development of the xntiquities of 
Egypt by the savants of Napoleon’s expedition contributed much food for 
thought and speculation. Some enthusiasts discovered their universal solv- 
entin phallism, or in tree and serpent-worship ; but the tendency of the age 


l to the 


ng in manifesting its influence on the theories of mythologists. 


was direct pursuit of the natural and physical sciences, and this 
was not | 
The modern school was practically founded by Dupuis, who, in his ‘ Origine 


de tous les cultes, ou religion universell>,’ exhausted the learning accessible 





is day in the effort to show the astronomical origin of all religions and 
oussymbols. Cri 
poured forth his vast erudition in proving that all religion was originally 


a monothe 


uzer, on the other hand, in his ‘ Symbolik,’ vainly 


‘ism, from which the various polytheisms were derived. ‘he 
resisted. The 
form of 


observation of nature, and nature consequently was more and more 


de set too strongly in the direction of naturalism to be 
ent of Kuropean science was taking more and more the 
assumed to be the sole object of attention to the primeval 
the Vedas, the attention 
folk-lore, and the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions, 
and impor i 


1 
brilliant identification—due, we believe, to M 


savage ; while 


the increasing study of bestowed upon 


guive new 
tant material out of which to construct 


new 


systems, The 
ix Muller—of Dyaus wich 
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s that had 
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he mvthol sa f the w | into en duy of 

Lt cf ts I lil | aay ! | ! ( t | 

{ t Already t] ( i y I tion ( nes 

{ rrhtful t ] ] ‘] ( Anticon i 1 wi i al rt to 

t an tor-worship to its true pia on f the prime 1 in 

I ric l b il f, t] 1 rh hi too Com s the erre ( 1 ael tM | \ 
too exclusive. 

lo this reaction the book under review ought to contribute its share, 


for it is 
the forms of scient 


lead the 


and absurd con 


a shining example how abundant I 


arning and im 


ific method, when unrestrained by sobriety of judg- 


comparative mythologist to the most extravagant 


Prof. of 


especially familiar with the Sen ature, and already 


ment, may 


lusions, Goldziher is a man wide erudition, 


itic languages and lite: 
known by his ‘Studien tiber Tanchim Jertischalmi,’ published in 1870, 
jual to | 


or Steinthal tried his hand at the ** scientini 


1: 


Unfortunately his discretion is not e 


en yearsago, Profes 


of the 


is attainments and his ardor. 
Some tifte - 
resolution of Hebrew myths, and by profound psyelio 


and philological methods proved 


ome 


satisfactorily to himself that Samson wa 


a beneficial sun-god and Delila either an evil moon-goddess or the winter- 
goddess, while Moses, moreover, was merely a Semitic adaptation of the 


Vedie Matarisvan and Hellenic Prometheus, for when ** Moses struck water 
i i the 


rhtning, rock the cloud, 


the staif isthe li 


O91, 428-9), 


out of the rock with his staff, 


the water the rain” (pp. Regretting that this promi 


speculation had remained uncultivated since these first efforts of 


Steinthal, Goldziher has taken up the subject, resolved that no 





charac in Genesis should escape identification with the all-pervading 
nature-myt! ngenuity could effect its transformation. In this he sue- 
ceeds to his satisfaction, though he apologizes because a few resist 
reaction of all the solvents that he can apply. Some of the sons of 
Jacob are emong these, and also Arphaxad he tekes eredit to him- 
f when h resists the temptation ” of unveiling the secrets hidden 


mes of Selah ar 


d Eber, ** as it is not my business here to in- 


speculations ” (p. 132). 


COBDEN.* 

“ \y* have no desire to be politicians. If I were not convinced that this 

question comprises a great moral principle, and involves the 
greatest moral revolution ever yet accomplished for mankind, I should 
ot take the part I do in this egitation, Free-trade ! What is it ? Why. 
breaking down the barriers that separate nations—those barriers behind 
which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, and jealousy which 
every now and then burst their bounds and deluge whole countries with 
blood—those feelings which nourish the poison of war and conquest, 
thinking that without conquest we can have no trade—which foster a love 
for conquest and dominion, and send forth your warrior chiefs to scatter 
devastation in other lands, and then to return, enthroned securely in your 
passions, to harass and oppress you at home. It is because I think that 
I have a full apprehension of the moral bearings of this question that I 
take pride and gratification in sharing the present agitation ; and I in- 
vite you all to take part in it, for there is room and glory and fam 
enough for all of us in the achievement of the great triumph of corn-law 
repeal.” 


Thus spoke Cobden in 1843, and his words afford the best comment on 
his career which could be wished for, either by an admirer or by a critic 
Moreover, they contain the true account of Cobden’s claim to permanent 
fame or the gratitude of mankind. He was not a 


creat economist 3: he 
did not originate any economical doctrine and if he expo inded the argu- 
ments in favor of free-trade with unrivalled lucidity, he 
the nature of the case, produce a single argument or a single illustration 


e to Cobden 


which had not been already put forward by men of far 


power than his warmest admirers can ascril 





free-trade had been worked out before Cobden was born. ! 

of England had condemned the corn-iaws before Cobden began his agita- 
tion. ‘* As for the corn-laws, my opinion any time these_ten years has,” 
writes Thomas Carlyle, ‘been complete and even, so o sp ko 
complete. For these {en years I have heard no argument o” s y of 
an argument in behalf of them which was not of a kind too liter 

make the angels weep. I consicer that if there is a pernicious, porten- 
tous, practical solecism threatening huge ruin under the sun at } 

* ‘Cobden and the Leagu By Henry Ashwortl I don and New Yor Cas 


Petter & Galpin, 1877. 
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| t | 1 Col 
‘ ile believed len , but t 
, { oy a) 4 4) Riad 
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It } i hd : ty id 
| Lthat t Vice kn 
i vy the | t ated t t ot part 
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P i. ts R 
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( \ t | trad 1 ( 
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‘ I l \ ina hi] It wa 
imevitable that | hi f he error of ’ bi Ets 
! | Popular j nt | run. utterh 
It. and ! lar belief that the Manchester sel 1 the 
] prepared to ] ] ly al every ot] 
hey \ } well founded.  ¢ len 
f rs had no hand in the great Eur n movements which hav 
need the world within the last thirty ver rhe 1 rrection of Hal 
{ ! | 1 of Germar the desperat forts of French Republi 
cans to establish a rule of law and freedom in France, the deadly conflict 
between the pretensions of priestly intolera nd aggressive rationalism 
which I distracts the world, have for the last thirty years occupied the 
mind id thoughts of statesmen and nation But with none of tl 
i} is Cobden, for all that appears, greatly concerned. If he feit 
pathy with the Continental struggles for freedom and national i - 
pendence, he gave scant exp! n to | feeling. It is almost in 
ible not to be! hat the contests which divided Eurepe into host 
CHINPS Se d to him an irrational interference with the progress of com- 
t cial enterprise, and with the diffusi of sound economical doctrines 
Grad LiV | rreat free-trad nd his friends came to o Ip t! 
f pre ‘ whose ions, however good in ther Ives, cid 
not 1 t the wants of the Cav. I’ree-trade peace, ind non-inter- 
vention” make at times not a bad formula for the guidance of states- 
men, but t e manv crises 1 which the formula is quit 
inAapy } ( It BY | ted to aid men engaged in overthrow- 
ive the tvranny of Austri it w rot aformula suited cither to consol 
or encour lrenchmen writhing under the base despotism of the Em- 
pl Vet ¢ den, with the assured faith of a religious zealot, tendered 
pon nd free-trade to all men at. all isons, and never showed that } 
felt a Im inn tinting with the French emperor a treaty to which 


the French people would, if their been heard, ha 


was for 


voice could have 


refused consent. treaty (it will be said 


d not been the ea the transaction would have le 


n 
but even as matte stood, there is something singularly un- 
s between the English democrat and the 
negotiations, Mr. Ashworth tells us, were impeded 
English Mir 


from the 


ndly relatior 
The 
the 


trv against an atta k 


e 
itt 


rin tne 


rant. 


that istry thought it necessary to arm the 


ally with whom Cobden was negoti 





a treaty f commerce. Mr. Ashworth sees in the conduct of the 
Cabinet nothing but perfidy and folly. Men who have not forgotten 


W701 hink that England still owes more gratitude to Palmerston for 
rmame? tl to Cobden for his treaty. 

( ly enough, Palmerston and Cobden are almost the only Eng- 

en of h reputation who can be reproached with excessiv: 


trust in Louis Napoleon But if Palmerston’s admiration for the hero of 
the cc ditat bet: moral callousness, his later attitude of watchful 
ispicion exhibi mething of statesmanlike caution. Cobden’s relation 
the Emperor « I involve t] ime recklessness of principle which 
5 d by a tend vinpathy to the blood-stained president ; 
{ ( lin a degree the peculiar failing of 
a or pl lanthre ! rs Their weakuess is ra ely hypocrisy; 
fat e citen courists mt embency to disregard every consideration 
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ie Arts. 
LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—II. 
before the iirst article of this series was put into type 


outh added to the Lo 


rallery was opened, and its content 


Lition. A part of the wall-space here has been devoted to a collection of 
prints, the first se rious and orderly exhibition illustrative of the engraver’s 
art that has ever been held in New York, or, so far as we know, in 
America. As such, it is especially important to all lovers of fine art, 
few of whom have any opportunity of seeing fine prints, except in the 
slight and passing way possible in the shops of our two or three dealers in 


ley 


and treat 
until the 12 


such things. It seems best to disturb the order of prece ice, 


‘longth of this collection, as it will remain open only 


f January, and as it is well worth a journey from a Ml way « of 
townh. 
The prints are secured directly to the wood-covered walls of the gal- 
; 


rv by tacks and pins through their mounts, and are protecti 
frames. They are packed as closely 


co that eacl 


rlass in hinged 


mounts and margins overlapping one another, 


taining about fifteen square feet, is made to hold frem ten to twenty 
prints, or even more than twenty in those instances where several smaller 
prints form a series and are secured to one and the same mount. It ap- 


+} ; 


rial 
eech fra 
smaller pieces, because the necessary sash-bars interfere gr 


still greater cconomy of space would have been possible 
me been glazed with a single large light of plate-glass in licu of 


atly with 


o . 
the ordering of the prints, and it is evidently easier to arrange twenty 
pieces of irregular shape and size economically in one large space than in 
uur quarters of it. 

The 
the corridor. The first ease, No. 1122 of the catalogue, contains four- 


numbers begin on the left, as one enters the South gallery from 
; viz.: two impressions of nve///, 
Mocetto, two Man- 


Pollainolo, as the catalogue has it), two 


teen prints ** by carly Italian masters” 
! 


very fine and characteristic, one Baccio Baldini, one 
as, one Pollainolo (and not 

Antonios, and five by Mare Antonio's followers, Veneziano and 
oda Ravenna. There are a dozen more prints by these last-named 
three masters in the cases which follow, but there are no more of the 
earliest Italian prints than the seven above named. It is fortunate that 
The Mantegna is that magnificent ‘* En- 


rime 


those few are good sper imens, 
tombment of Christ” (No. 3 of Bartsch), which must always be a 7 


There is no Mantegna, and perhaps 


te ac ce ee 


favorite with all lovers of early art. 
no Italian printof the first epoch, more important both as a work of fine 
art and asa specimen of primitive burin-work on copper. The impression 
in the Aeademy collection is ¢ 2d and clear, without being one of those 
eless copies of exiraordinary brilliancy which, in the case of 
are almost never The Baldini is from the 

14S] of the Inferno of Dante, and is the vignette or illustra- 
second eanto (Bartsch, Botticelli, artist 


<erved able early 


and pri 


] 


prints, al seen. 


an 


of 


‘ } 
senaro 


” 
o>). 


renown. am] cone of most 


at and di 








e- 
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Italian painters, is supposed to have vorked with Baldini at. the 
illustrations of this book, and at other prints, many of which, though 
generally known = thy verk of — the ast-named urtist, are 
claimed by many scl < th vork Botticelli, the rather 
that thev show extraordinary pow of poetical and Imaginative design 
The print before us is hardly one of those, but a literal enough setting 
down of the leading incidents of tl second Canto. Virgil exhorts 
Dante to follow him through 1 inscribed gate to the lower world 
Virgil points out the Visioned De s ving sent lim to Dante's ; 

As the only specimen here f the earliest Italian artist who engraved 

copper with the intention of printing off impressions on paper, this worl 


f 


should be closely examined, A comparison of its workmanship with that 


} 


of the nie//i is advisable. It should be remembered that th SLive 


engraved plates from which the prints, {n Emperor and Followers ” 
and ** A Papal Conclave,” have been printed or rubbed are of even date 
with this Baldini, 


engraved exactly as a coat-of-arms on a spoon is engraved, for the orna- 


or only a very few years earlier, but that they were 


menting of the piece of siiver, and that the impression on paper is a 
secondary matter, eith er made hy Way ¢ rap eof * to se how the work 
got on, or to send a picture of the silver-work to a distant possible custo- 
mer, or, most probably, made after prints from engravings had become a 
new and splendid addition to the body of fine art, and when they wer 
sought by art-lovers in the spring-time of the Renaissance. Comparing 
this, then, with the Baldini print, where the print itself has been the 
object in view from the beginning, the whole change in plan of the 
Italian engravers becomes evident, and the origin, in Italy at least. of 
engraving for printing, is seen as no description can show 1 

The next step is taken in those works of Pollaiuelo (only three actually 
-identified) of which the **Combeat of Gladiators” here is a favorable 
specimen, This master had a name among painters as an ardent student 
of the newly-developed science of perspective, and as an anatomist. Evi- 
dently he was very little of a poet, and drew little on imagination for his 


1} 
] 


designs, a hard and matter-of-fact draughtsman. With all its shortcom- 
ings, however, this bloodthirsty design is most interesting, and could 
hardly have been spared from the case; and it is to be regretted that 
we have nothing of the school of Central Italy to fill the gap between the 
two masters we have been discussing and Mare Antonio, some fifty years 
later. In default of such prints, we have the Mantegna abov spoken of 
and the fine Mocetto, a print not known to Bartsch, but described by 
Passavant under No. 11 of his list if the schools of Nor- 
thern Italy ; and it is interesting to think of Milan and Venice as the 


homes respectively of Mantegna and Mocetto, two cities where such 


The se two are 


splendid manifestations of the highest possible power and glory of. art 


were soon to he made, 

Mare Antonio Raimondi, with his pupils and followers. forms thi 
most celebrated epoch of Italian engraving ; but this is as much beeause 
of the circumstances of his time and of his career as fron ¢ Xtraordinary 
gifts of hisown. Asa master of the burin he hardly equalled the great- 
est Germans of his own or even of an earlier time : his approximate 
correctness of drawing was not his peculiar skill, but a power at 
that time growing common in Italy; what there is in his work of 
fine design, lofty conceptions, imaginative treatment, cat only be 
referred to the drawings of 


of the time 


Raphael and other great painters 
whose drawings were freely given him to copy. 
His dexterity and readiness were so great, however, as to place him at the 
head of Italian engravers of his age ; and although Bartseh makes no at- 
tempt to distinguish between Mare Antonio’s own work and that of Marco 
Dente da Ravenna and Agostino di Musi Veneziano, later writers have 
wholly rejected the common numeration of the three given by Bartsch, 
and have discriminated. 


important prints, the ** Parnassus * (Bartsch 247, Passavant 128 ; one of 


In case 1123, the lowest line is occ upied by two 


Passavant’s many errors is the referring to this print as Bartsch 274), en- 
graved after a design of Raphael, which the great Roman deviated from 
widely in his fresco in the Vatican ; and the ‘‘ Judgment of Paris” (B 
245, P. 137). Immediately above these prints are the “Saint Cecilia” 
(B. 116, P. 51), also from a drawing of Raphael which differs, though but 
slightly, from the Bologna picture, as well as from that at Munich : and 
the famous ‘‘ Cassolette ” (B. 489, P. 278), a perfume-burner supported by 
three caryatides, which design is alleged to have been made by Raphael 
for Francis I., probably to be carried out in silver, 
admitted on all sides to be by the hand of Mare Antonio himself, and _ it 


These four prints are 


would be hard to select four more characteristic examples: the student 


can form his general impression of the school and its thousand prints 
} 


thongh he should examine 


as well from these as from a larger list 
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some of these so hig ! leli ey ts bv M s 
hardly be seer N h ea reine f Was x 
cept that the Baptism f Christ ° (Barts S), whieh is probably 
a more valuable print and, in ¢ imstance, at perfect imy 
should have been substituted for ** The Nativity” BLS r} 
print (B. 88) the ** Peasant gomng to Market” ought also to be see 
closely. But it was necessary to put the Van Mekenen print 
doubt, for though they can never compare in beauty or artistic 
any kind with those of his contemporary S ngauer, thev have a 
cial importance in a public collection « count of their rarity and 
price, which keeps thet ut of the hands of most collectors, exce; 
piece or two of the less important. Besides the prints of these tw 
ters there are only in this case one plaving-eard of a set engraved a 
(circa, not corea {tl wut WiKel ist 1470: a rou ] K 
f the suit of lilies; and one 4 v Fra von Bocholt Sams 
ind the I ol B No l sy Lol great importance | t 
regretted it what could have beet silv d Was not dome \ 
early and anonymous prints put here, euof some of the S 
and Van Mekenens. Of irse, they are left out because thev are 
pleasing to the general taste; but neither are those which are put in very 
generally pleasing, and a dozen early playing-cards would have 
nto a smal space, and \ een s l por nT he series 
But with cases 1127 and 1128 we n 1 master whol veryvbody 
is proud of—Albert Direr, 1 general favorite, of whos ork. with a 
prope ef ence t i fame Ww - K popuia und l thie i} 
proval of the judicious, no less than thirty-six specimens are given. It 
is unnecessary to enumerate even a part of them, for there are many 
hooks in circulation which treat of Diirer and his work, and it seems te 
he suffigent to sav that the thirty-six here have been chosen among tt 
most important engravings 1 metal, and include the ce/ebritives, the 
Melancholia and the Knight of Death, the two Saint Jeromes : his largest 
print, the St. Eustatius or St. Tbubert; lus finest, the Adam and Eve, the 


Prodigal Son, and the Great Fortune. Many persons will miss the 
Little Passion, however, and it is a pity that the master’s most splendid 


portrait is left out. the Erasmus writing at bistable. Portrait-engraving 
is never more attractive than in Diirer’s hands, though there are traditions 
to the effect that Erasmus did not like his own, Diirer spent none of 
his strength on borders and ornaments, and but little on accessories of 
any sort, for the dress, the table, and the few flowers and books in the 
Erasmus are more than he gives in any other portrait ; but the essen- 
tials of each presentment are given with what seems a fidelity all his 
own, while yet he knows how to reach a delicate charm of manner far 
beyond what his contemporaries dreamed of. Years have to pass, and 
the great Rembrandt to be lx and to grow to full strength, before 
better engraved portraits than Direr’s are seen; and with Rembrandt 
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